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THE YOUNG LIGHT-KEEPER. 

Abridged from the “ Children’s Mission.” 

Cne night as old Tom Haddock, the fisher- 
man, was sitting at the door of his cottage, 
smoking his pipe, he suddenly exclaimed to his 
wife, who was busy cooking in the house, “I 
say, old woman, good bye to the fine weather ; 
we shall certainly have a gale to-night; if we 
don’t, you may say I know nothing about wind 
and weather.” 

No answer was heard from within, and Tom 
pulled out his watch to observe the exact mi- 
nute when the light would appear in the light- 
house on the other side of the bay. The light- 
house was on Fly-away point, about five miles 
from Tom’s house in a straight line across the 
bay, but more than six by land; and now, 
though it was twenty minutes past eight, no 
light was visible. 

However, about half-past eight, when Tom 
was getting terrible nervous, he saw the light 
begin to glimmer through the fog, which was 
now quite thick, and presently it shone out 
bright as ever. Tom wondered very much 
what could have kept James Hawkins so long 
from lighting the lamps. Presently his wife, 
who had come to the door, exclaimed, “ Who 
can this be coming across the sands? Get 
your glass, Tom, and take a look at her.” 

After Tom had fixed his glass, and looked 
for about a minute, he discovered it to be Mrs. 
Hawkins, the light-keeper’s wife. “I wonder 
what can have brought her over here in the 
rain,” exclaimed Tom. 

Never were three persons more puzzled than 
were Mrs. Hawkins, Tom Haddock and his 
wife, after they had asked each other a few 
questions, 

Mrs. Hawkins said that early in the after- 
hoon, a man dressed like a sailor, with a hand- 





kerchief tied over his eye, had 
called at the light-house, and 
told her that Mrs. Haddock was 
very ill, and begged her to come 
immediately to her relief. So 
the kind woman packed up a 
few medicines in a basket, and 
set off across the sands ; and she 
was very much surprised to find 
‘| old Betty Haddock in good 
health, and that she had sent no 
message, and knew nothing of 
the sailor, Of course, Mrs. 
Hawkins could not tell why 
the light was so late, as she 
left home before sunset. Mrs. 
Hawkins concluded to stay all 
night at the cottage; and the 
rest of the evening was spent in 
wondering who could have de- 
ceived them so. 

Let us now cross the bay and 
see for ourselves what was the 
matter. 

The light-house was situated 
on a cliff three hundred feet 
above the water, and everything 
around was dreary and desolate. 
There had been many wrecks at 
that place before the light-house 
was erected, but since that time, 
which was now about two years, 
only one ship had been lost. 

In a deep sheltered valley, on 
another side of the bay, was a 
miserable little village, consist- 
ing of not more than thirty hov- 
els ; the inhabitants called them- 
selves fishermen, but they were 
in reality smugglers, and before 
the light-house was erected, they used to ob- 
tain rich booty from the vessels which were 
wrecked. 

Finding that they were deprived of this 
source of profit, some of them were wicked 
enough to devise a plan for extinguishing the 
light ; for they said, “If we can but put it out 
some good, dark, blowing night, we shall be 
quite sure to have two or three vessels ashore 
before morning.” 

We have already seen how they deceived 
Mrs. Hawkins ; but it was not so easy to 
manage her husband. 

The light-house consisted of a round tower, 
eighty feet in height, with a circular stone stair- 
case ; and on the top of the tower was the lan- 
tern, where the light was exhibited. The lan- 
tern was an octagonal room, large enough to 
hold ten or twelve persons. The roof was 
made of copper and the sides partly of copper 
and partly of large panes of plate glass. In 
the middle of the lantern was an iron frame, on 
which were hung eight large lamps, very sim- 
ilar to those we use in parlors; but instead of 
ashade of glass, they were each surrounded 
bya large copper reflector, coated on the in- 
side with silver. These reflectors were kept 
so highly polished, that they increased the light 
very much, and it could be seen, in clear weath- 
er, thirty miles. 

James Hawkins with his wife and little 
daughter, lived in a strongly built house at the 
foot of the tower, a door of which opened 
into it. 

Clara was just ten years old, and a great 
comfort to her parents. After her mother had 
set out for Tom Haddock’s, she sat down to 
read to her father. About an hour before sun- 
set, James recollected that it was time for him 
to bring a small cask of water from the spring. 
So, leaving his little girl at home, he proceed- 








ed along the edge of the cliff, and descended a 
steep path till he reached the pebbly beach, 
where a spring bubbled most excellent water. 
As James seated himself on a flat stone, he 
looked up to the top of the cliff, and saw three 
men standing in a narrow path watching him. 
He wondered what they could be doing there, 
and proceeded in haste to fill his water-cask ; 
and putting it on his shoulder, he hurried up 
the path. Suddenly, he found himself stopped 
by the men. James immediately recognized 
one of them as Ben Bludgeon, a notorious 
smuggler, but the other two were strangers to 
im. 

James spoke’ civilly to them, begging them 
to let him pass; but they would not. After 
some remonstrances, they told him if he did 
not mind them they would serve him as they 
did his water-cask, at the same instant kick- 
ing it over the cliff, and ordered James down 
to the beach again. When there, Ben left 
him in the care of the two other men, and as- 
cended the cliff. James attempted to talk 
with his two keepers, but he was immediately 
stopped with— 

“T tell ye what it is, master,—we are under 
orders as well as you, and those orders are, 
‘Not a single word, good or bad.’ So keep 
quiet till morning, and no harm shall come to 

ou.” 

J Poor James was left to his meditations; and 
they were by no means pleasant, for a severe 
storm had now commenced, and he could not 
help fearing for some ship that might be com- 
ing into the bay, and as he had not been able 
to light the lamps, the ship might be wrecked ; 
and he thought of his sweet little Clara, all 
alone by herself, on such a dreadful night ; but 
he could do nothing for her, nor for himself, 
but to pray to the Lord, (which was always. his 
practice,) and commend the dear child, and all 
those who might be in distress, to his kind 
providence. 

And now we must return to the little girl, 
and learn how she passed that fearful night. 

(T'o be Continued.) 


Moral Cales. 


THE MODEL DAUGHTER. 
BY MRS. J. H. HANAFORD. 

“ What a blessing to the family and the 
community, yea to the world, is a good daugh- 
ter! Her precepts are lofty, and her example 
excellent. She blooms on earth as fair as the 
favorite rose of Persia, and when transplanted 
to the garden of the Lord above, her memory, 
like the fragrance of that flower, remains to at- 
test her virtues, and enforce her counsels. 
Happy is the community where may be found 
most excellent wives and mothers; but in or- 
der to have such, we must first have excellent 
daughters ; for no woman ever becomes so good 
a wife or mother as she who is first an obedient 














| affectionate and pious daughter !” 


Such were the soliloquizing exclamations of 
a young man, whose ideas on the subject of 
marriage were regarded as singular by those 
who would have human beings actuated by no 
higher motives than impulse, in that most im- 
portant of all earthly relations, marriage. His 
name was Frederick Pauland, and, at the time 
of making the above remarks, he was walking 
in the fine grove situated near the house. 

Mr. Pauland was the pastor of the church 
in Doriville, and eminent, not only for his tal- 
ents, but for his deep and practical piety. 
Though he was still a young man, and had 
been but a few years in the ministry, even the 





aged of his flock came with confidence to him 
for advice, and the younger portion were wil- 
lingly led by him in the way to Zion. He 
was yet unmarried, for, till within the last few 
weeks, he had never seen one whom he thought 
he could conscientiously seek to make his bride, 
and the sharer of his labors for the good of 
souls. 

It was on the occasion of a social gathering, 
shortly after his arrival in the field of his la- 
bors, that he first saw Mary Everett. She 
was the daughter of pious parents, who were 
his parishioners, and had been favored with 
many advantages for intellectual advancement, 
which she had faithfully improved. But her 
crowning excellence was piety. All this, 
however, the young pastor did not discover for 
some time, but he was interested in her on the 
commencement of their acquaintance. He 
listened to her sprightly, yet instructive and 
dignified remarks, and observed that she was 
the object of the greatest attention from the 
older portion of the social circle. 

In the course of the afternoon, a young gen- 
tlemen present asked the opinion of the company 
upon the following passage from Lamartine :— 
“There are some beings, who by their daz- 
zling radiance, draw all around them into their 
sphere of attraction, without desirmg, or even 
perceiving it. It seems as though certain na- 
tures were like the suns of some moral system, 
obliging the looks, thoughts and hearts of their 
satellites to gravitate aroundthem. Their mor- 
al and physical beauty is a spell, their fascina- 
tion a chain ; love is but their emanation. We 
track their upward course from earth to heav- 
en, and when they vanish in their youth and 
beauty, all else seems dark to the eye which 
has been blinded by their brilliancy.” 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed several, but the 
young pastor was silent. He knew that he 
now felt interested in Miss Everett, the star of 
the circle, but whether he could apply such 
language to her, he could not tell; but we 
may know that he did feel much imterestéd in 
her, since that was the only thought which oc- 
curred to him in reference to the passage. 

Toward sunset he observed that Mary left 
the house. Could he have followed her with 
his eyes, he would have seen that she repaired 
directly to her home. On entering the house 
she sought her mother, and found her seated in 
her chamber, on a low seat near the window, 
into which the last rays of the sun were just 
beaming. Her head was resting on her hand, 
and her face bore the expression of illness and 
sorrow, borne with Christian resignation. 

“Mother, dear mother!” exclaimed Mary, 
springing lightly, yet hastily forward, “are you 
ill again? Has not that head-ache left you ?” 

“Tam worse, my daughter,” replied the suf- 
fering mother, “ but do not be alarmed.” 

Mrs. Everett was worthy of all the deep, fer- 
vent love which her daughter felt for her. Ma- 
ry looked at her mother’s pale countenance, and 
bending over her, she held that dear head upon 
her bosom, and imprinted upon those lips, then 
quivering with pain, a kiss, such as the angels 
might have coveted, so pure and earnest was 
the love which prompted it. 

“Do let me stay with you, dear mother,” 
were Mary’s next words, 

“My dear Mary,” was the reply, “I cannot 
deprive you of the pleasure which I know you 
feel in the society of those friends whom you 
have left. Perhaps I shall feel better soon.” 


“ Oh, I cannot go back, mother!” exclaimed ° 


Mary, with the energy of sincerity. ‘I cannot 
enjoy my visit while | know that my poor moth- 
er is at home, sick and alone. It is my duty 
and my pleasure to stay, mother !” 
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Her mother could not refuse such earnestness, 
but rejoiced to witness it as a token that the 
love she had bestowed on her Mary was in- 
deed reciprocated. So Mary soon after went 
below and told the young lady, who had ac- 
companied her home, that she should not re- 
turn with her to the party. Her young friend 
returned without her, and the company eagerly 
inquired the cause. She had overheard enough 
of Mary’s words to know that she had urged 
her mother to permit her to remain at home, 
and she presented her self-sacrificing act in 
such glowing, yet truthful colors before the 
company, that the pastor could not help feeling 
a deeper interest in the good daughter. 

Mr. Pauland was one of those persons who 
hold the idea that if an individual can over- 
come temptation, and practise self-denial in 
little things, he has gained a great victory over 
himself, and may be trusted to be proportion- 
ally self-sacrificing and victorious in great 
things. The future soon revealed to the 
youthful pastor the fact, that, in Mary Ever- 
ett’s case, his views were correct. 

The time of greater trial came. Mary re- 
mained cheerfully by the side ofher mother 
that evening. For a long time she sat with 
her mother’s aching head upon her bosom, 
while she softly soothed her excited nerves 
with her gentle words and affectionate endear- 
ments. Happy is the mother who has such a 
dutiful and loving daughter! 

As the evening advanced, Mrs. Everett’s 
head ceased to throb so violently, and she in- 
quired with some interest about the social 
circle which Mary had left for her sake. Mary 
frankly told her that it was so pleasant that 
she shrunk from leaving for home, but she felt 
that duty called her, “and now,” she added, 
“JT am far happier than I should have been had 
I stayed, even if you had been as well as usual, 
for yo now the happy consciousness of 
knowing that I have assisted to cheer my be- 
loved mother, who has done so much for me.” 

A gratified smile played around the pale lips 
of the mother. She had been faithful, and was 
reaping the rich reward of earnest and prayer- 
ful effort to train her daughter for virtue and 
forGod. Deeply had she felt her responsibili- 





ty, and her prayer for guidance and strength 
had been answered, until the child of her cease- 
less care repaid her amply, by her growing ex- 
cellence, and expanding piety. Rich and full 
was the joy of that good mother’s heart, as her 
daughter came to her one morning, with some 
lines, saying, “There, dear mother, this is 
what I now feel.” She had been for some 
time deeply sorrowing for sin, and her mother 
anxiously took the paper and read the lines 
which Mary had herself composed. They be- 
gan thus: 
“ Sing ye of redeeming grace, 
Sound the notes of dying love, 
While ye fill on earth a place, 
When ye warble hymns above. 


Her mother then knew that Mary had learned 
to sing praise to God as her Saviour, and, from 
that hour, Mary’s piety had been evident in all 
her actions, but in none more conspicuous than 
in her conduct toward her parents, whom she 
loved and honored “as the Lord hath com- 
manded.” 

But we said the time of greater trial came, 
and it was in the form of loss of property, and 
deep bereavement. By a series of failures, 
Mary’s father had become so involved that 
he lost all his property, save the house in which 
they dwelt. Deeply grateful that the home of 
her childhood was still left, and her parents 
thus spared the pain of removal from familiar 
scenes and kind neighbors, Mary immediately 
exerted herself to assist in providing for the 
necessities of the family, and so successfully 
did she toil in her chosen vocation, teaching, 
that ere long the dark cloud of pecuniary diffi- 
culties rolled away. A darker one came, and 
Mary was called to part with her beloved 
father. 

We would gladly dwell on the events of his 
last illness, and show how Mary strove to re- 
lieve his pain, and how, when all was over, she 
endeavored to comfort her bereaved mother. 
But our limits permit us only to say, that from 
that hour she was her mother’s earthly stay. 

The youthful pastor had, at the time of our 
commencement, resolved to seek such a good 
daughter for his wife, and he did not seek in 
vain. Mary could reciprocate his love, and 
better still, was prepared to unite with him in 
allhis labors for the good of souls, and with 


her mother’s consent, after prayerful delibera- 
tion, she accepted the offered hand of Freder- 
ick Pauland, and became co-worker with an 
ambassador of Christ. 

Her mother’s home was still with her who 

had been so faithful as a daughter, and the 
happy husband had never occasion to regret 
that he sought for a good daughter, believing 
that she who was “ faithful in few things, would 
be faithful also in much;” that she who was 
an excellent daughter would also be an excel- 
lent wife. 
And, we doubt not, that, as Mary watched 
over her surviving parent, through all the re- 
maining years of her life, and saw how happy 
she had assisted to make her, and felt the joy 
of that mother’s companionship, and heard her 
beloved voice declare that her daughter’s duti- 
ful and affectionate conduct had cast a glorious 
rainbow light over all her pathway to her last 
repose,—we have no doubt that her joy was in 
itself a rich reward; and if other daughters 
would experience the same, let them remember 
and obey that commandment which is the first 
to which a promise is attached, namely, “ Hon- 
or thy father and mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giv- 
eth thee.”—.Mother’s Assistant. 








Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
NO. I. 


On one of the most beautiful of May morn- 
ings, I puton my bonnet and shaw! for my 
daily walk. As I breathed the pure soft air, 
and looked on the glorious sunlight, and the 
sweet dew-drops nestling in every flower-cup 
and in every leaf, my heart leaped with a new 
sense of enjoyment, and I almost wanted to 
skip from branch to branch like a pretty blue 
bird I saw on the willow-tree. Pretty crea- 
ture! its plumage of richest blue, contrasted 
finely with the young willow-leaves, which 
were golden in the rising sun-light. We all 
say “how beautiful Spring is!” and we all 
feel it, and yet who can help saying it over 
again, when out under the open sky in a May 
morning? Every branch of the tall trees is 
filled with swelling buds, so rapidly bursting 
forth into leaves that you can almost hear them 
open ; so is every little shrub, and the tiniest 
plant by the road-side ; every blade of grass is 
growing 5 every seed in the ground germinat- 
ing, and the very atmosphere seems instinct 
with life, so fresh and elastic is it. Summer 
will bring the full perfection of beauty, but it 
will not be so lovely as these first beginnings, 
these rich hours of promise. 

As I walked on with a light heart and quick 
step, I noticed a little fellow gathering dande- 
lions on a grassy bank. 

“ What is your name, my lad,” I said, as I 
came near. 

“John Parkinson,” he replied, looking up 
with cheeks made rosy by the morning-breeze. 

“ You seem quite small to be getting greens. 
How old are you?” [ asked. 

“Seven years old next July. I pick this 
basket full every morning. Mrs. Harding gives 
me a four-pence for them. She says Miss 
Whiting will pay me just as much for another 
basket, if I will bring them every day.” 

“Indeed! Why you'll get quite rich some 
day. You can buy lots of nice things with 
your dandelion money.” 

“Tshan’t buy one single thing for myself 
with it,” he said, looking as if in surprise that 
I should think he was going to make sucha 
poor use of it. “TI give it all to my mother, for 
she wants me to help her, and I only wish I 
was aman, then I would earn a great deal for 
her.” 

“That is much better than spending it,” I 
said, “and you will soon be old and strong 
enough to assist her more. Do you go to 
school, John ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, Miss Davis is my teacher.” 

“Do you get your basket filled by nine 
o’clock ?” 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am always; for I get up long 
before sun-rise, and begin to pick, for I don’t 
like to be tardy, and Mrs. Harding lives a good 
ways off.” 

“ Noble little fellow!” I said to myself, but I 
was not sure it would do John any good to be 








walked on. This little incident cheered my 
heart even more than the song of birds, or the 
fragrance of flowers. Beautiful as opening 
leaf, and tinted flower, and golden light are, 
the industry and filial affection of little John 
Parkinson, are still more charming. He is be- 
ginning life well, and may he be guided ever 
in the right path ? 
Turning soon into a cross-lane, I saw a little 
girl with her shawl and bonnet on, very dili- 
ently occupied in arranging her cubby-house. 
it was built just inside the fence, of some bits 
of board, laid on bricks, and she was attempt- 
ing to make her doll standup in it. Dolly had 
very blue eyes, and very red cheeks, and a 
very amiable expression; but not having bones 
or joints, she very positively declined an up- 
rightattitude. The little girl giving it a great 
shake, sat it down rudely, exclaiming quite an- 
grily, 

“T say you shall stand !” 

“Oh gently, my dear,” said I, “ Dolly can’t 
stand because she was not made to.” 

The little girl had been so engrossed by her 
domestic discipline, she had not before perceiv- 
ed me, and looked up with a most astonished 
air. . 

“ You have limbs made on purpose to sup- 
port you,” I continued, “but your doll has 
none, so you must hold her in your arms. 
When you were a little bit of a body, your 
bones were so small and weak, you could not 
stand any more than she can, and then your 
mother held you in her lap and carried you in 
her arms. She spoke kindly and gently to 
you, and you should always speak gently to 
every one, even your dolly, for it is very fool- 
ish to get angry with a few rags.” 

The little girl stared at me with her great 
light eyes, but said not a word ; so I cannot tell 
whether she was edified by my profound ex- 
positions of philosophy and morals. 

A few more turns brought me home, quite 
refreshed with my pleasant walk. I disliked to 
come in out of the charming sunlight, and it 
seemed very dull to sit down and sew, hour 
after hour; but duty and not inclination must 
govern our actions; so I tried to make duty 
pleasant, and sewed away diligently, while 
many cheerful thoughts about persons and 
things not seen, came to entertain me. After 
a little time my cousin Harriet came in; that 
dear little cousin to whom I wrote so many 
letters last year. Her happy face brightened 
my room like the sunlight. She had brought 
her worsteds, and her fingers were very busy 
with them. She was working a lamp-mat for a 
birth-day gift to her mother, and as her mother 
is to be kept in ignorance, till the present 
comes, Hatty brings it to my room as a safe 
place of concealment. When the bell rang 
for twelve, she rolled up her work very nicely, 
and laid it and all her worsteds very neatly in 
her basket, and then put on her bonnet, and 
went home. Aunt Fanny. 








Descriptive. 
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BOTANY.—NO. XIII. 
PHLOX. 


“Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living 
preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 
From lowliest nook !” 


The Phlox is a very beautiful flower, my little 
friends, which you probably all have seen, and 
perhaps have in your gardens, 

The species are very numerous, and there 
are many varieties of this charming plant, so 
many indeed that they may by judicious se- 
lections be kept in bloom from May until Octo- 
ber. ‘his is exclusively a North America 
plant, and is found in great beauty in the south- 
ern and western parts of our country, indeed, 
it forms one of the most beautiful ornaments 
of the woods and prairies of the West, where 
it grows much larger than with us. The ear- 
liest species which flowers in May, is called 
sometimes the Moss-pink, its flowers are pink 
and very pretty ; they continue in bloom near- 
ly a month, and grow to the height of from 
four to six inches. ° 

Another is the creeping Phlox, which takes 
root something like the strawberry, and has 











praised, so I bade him good morning, and 
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brownish green leaves, shaped like an egg, 
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which also begin to expand like the above men- 
tioned variety in April. The stem of this va- 
riety is erect, and bears a few large deep red 
flowers, which are very beautiful, and well 
worthy of cultivation. 

Another variety, called the Phlox-nivalis, 
bears a snowy white blossom, with a deep 
orange centre, and grows in bunches of from 
three to five flowers. | These continue in 
bloom from May until the first of June. If the 
season is mild, flower growers say that this 
will produce a second crop of flowers which 
render it particularly desirable. 

The Phlox-divaricata; that is, spreads out 
very far from the stem. This variety is very 
beautiful and rare. It flowers the last of May, 
and bears a large pale blue flower on a stem a 
foot high. This is considered one of the finest 
kind of Phlox. 

The most common Phlox, is the macular or 
spotted, thus called, because the stem is dotted 
with dark spots; it is one of the commonest 
varieties, and is found in almost every flower 
garden. It is sometimes called Flora’s bo- 
quet. The blossoms are very pretty, and begin 
to bloom in the last of May. They. grow on 
an oblong spike, and are of a purplish red col- 
or, they continue in flower for a long time, and 
if they are cut down immediately after flow- 
ering, a second crop will be produced in Au- 
gust or September. 

Another variety is the Sweet-scented or 
Phlox-suaveoleus. This variety has white, 
fragrant, flowers growing on spikes like the 
last, only the stems have no spots on them. 
The leaves are egg shaped, and very smooth. 
This is by some persons considered the most 
desirable of the Phloxes. 

There is also the Pesh colored flox which 
is quite rare, and much esteemed. It flowers 
in June. 

Another superb variety is the Phlox Van 
Houltier, named for a Dutch gentleman; this 
grows to about one and a half: feet in height, 
the flowers are very beautiful, being regu'arly 
and distinctly striped, the colors purplish red, 


June. 

In short, the varieties of Phlox are without 
number, and being very easily cultivated, form 
a most desirable plant for your gardens, my lit- 
tle readers. Any of them may be propagated 
by dividing the roots with care, and keeping 
them in a moist, shady place. EsvE.te. 
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THE MIDNIGHT PRAYER. 


Little Fanny had just returned from school, 
bringing with hera merry group of children. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and as there was no 
school, they were going to have a grand play. 
Fanny first took them to her baby-house, a 
small room which her dear mother had kindly 
given her for that purpose. Everything was 
neat, and in order, for she had early been taught 
the little maxim, “a place for everything, and 
everything in its place.” 

For a long time they amused themselves with 
dolls, and playthings, till Fanny proposed a 
walk to the woods. Quickly they put on their 
bonnets, and away they ran to the “ pleasant 
hill.” Time passed so pleasantly, that the sun 
had almost set, before our little friends thought 
of returning home, so they hastened back, and 
after supper, which Fanny’s mother had nicely 
prepared for them, and which was awaiting 
their arrival, they went to their own homes, 
having been very happy all the afternoon. 

By this time it was quite late, and Fanny 
was very tired, for she was a very little girl. 
She begged her mother to let her go quietly to 
bed, without waiting to see her father, who had 
not then returned from the store. 

In a few minutes, Mrs. Day went to her 
daughter’s room for the lamp, but finding her 
fast asleep, thought she would not waken her 
to hear her say her evening prayer. She gent- 
ly bent over her, and kissed her fair cheek, 
breathing a blessing for the blossom entrusted 
for a while, to her care. 

It was far into the night, that Mrs. Day was 
roused by hearing her child’s voice in the ad- 
joining apartment. She listened, and found 
that Fanny was praying. Sweet were those 





tones rising on the midnight air, in prayer to 
God, for forgiveness and protection. Touched 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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was the mother’s heart, and in silent invocation 
did she join her little one. 

Early in the morning, Mrs. Day hastened to 
Fanny's bedside, and asked her if she did not 
hear her voice in the night. 

“ Yes, dear mother,” she answered, “I woke 
up when it was dark, and I could not remember 
that I had said my prayer when I went to bed, 
and I thought it was better to say it twice than 
not at all; sol prayed then, and felt a great 
deal happier, and soon fell asleep.” i 

This dear child, my friends, was only eight 
years old, about the age of some of you who 
read this story. I write it that it may do you 
good. I want you to love to pray too. Re- 
member that God wants you to come to Him, 
as you would to an earthly father. Tell him 
all your wants, how hard it is for you to do 
right—and He will help you. Confess your 
sins, and He, for his dear Son’s sake, will par- 
don them. How kind this is, and can you be 
willing to live without prayer? Be sorry for 
your sins, love and obey your Saviour, and 
your petitions will be heard and answered. 

My dear children, seek to have God for your 
friend, and you need no other. He will do for 
you more than your father or mother, for He 
will make you both happy here, and happy 
hereafter. Ze 


Morality. 
CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 


A young man of highly respectable connec- 
tions, was convicted of a theft, and confined in 
the Cambridge House of Correction, previous 
to his removal to the State Prison for two 
years. He had committed the crime under 














in jail seemed to feel keenly the disgrace he 
had brought upon himself and friends. One 
day, he requested as a favor that he might be 
furnished with a piece of charcoal. His re- 
quest having been complied with, he sketched 
upon the rough, whitewashed walls, in a few 
hours, some twenty or thirty heads and figures, 
nearly covering the walls on two sides of his 
cell. Some of them are remarkably well exe- 
cuted, and the heads, in particular, are strik- 
ingly expressive. One set of three figures con- 
veys a moral lesson which could be advanta- 
geously studied for hours. And we could but 
wish, while looking at them through the grated 
door of the cell, that the lesson there taught 
might be read by many who are pursuing a 
course similar to that which brought this young 
man to his present deplorable condition. 

The first figure of this group is that of a 
bright boy, with his hoop in one hand, and the 
driving stick in the other, childishly, innocent- 
ly, and happily pursuing the sport of youth, 
without a care or thought of the distant future. 
The next figure is that of a young man, whose 
excellent form, neat attire, and intelligent 
countenance, bespoke one who might command 
the attention of the wise and good. The last 
figure is that of a person shabbily dressed, with 
hair uncombed, standing behind the grated 
door of a prisoner’s cell. Directly over the 
second figure were the words, What I once was 
—and over the last figure, What I now am! 








fjistory. 











POCAHONTAS. 


“Every part of the brief but glorious life of 
Pocahontas, is calculated to produce a thrill of 
admiration, and to reflect the highest honor 
on her name. The most memorable event of 
her life is thus recorded. After a long consul- 
tation among the Indians, the fate of Captain 
Smith, who was the leader of the first colony 
in Virginia, was decided. The conclave re- 
sumed their silent gravity—two huge stones 
were placed near the water’s edge, Smith was 
lashed to them, and his head was laid down, as 
a preparation for beating out his brains with 
war-clubs. Powhattan raised the fatal instru- 
ment, and the savage multitude, with their 
blood-stained weapons, stood near their king, 
silently waiting the prisoner’s last moment. 
But Smith was not destined thus to perish. 
Pocahontas, the beloved daughter of the king, 
rushed forward, fell upon her knees, and, with 
tears and entreaties, prayed that the victim 


her suit, and commanded her to leave Smith to 


his fate. Grown frantic at the failure of her 
supplications, Pocahontas threw her arms about 
Smith, and laid her head upon his, her raven 
hair failing around his neck and shoulders, 
declaring she would perish with or save him. 
The Indians gasped for breath, fearing that 
Powhattan would slay his child for taking 
such a deep interest in the fate of one he con- 
sidered his deadliest foe. But human nature is 
the same everywhere; the war-club dropped 
from the monarch’s hand—his brow relaxed— 
his heart softened; and as he raised his brave 
daughter to his bosom, and kissed her forehead, 
he reversed his decree, and directed Smith to 
be set at liberty! Whether the regard of this 
glorious girl for Smith ever reached the feeling 
of love, is not known. No favor was ever ex- 
pected in return. ‘I ask nothing of Captain 
Smith,’ said she in an interview she afterwards 
had with him in England, ‘in recompense for 
what I have done, but the boon of living in his 
memory. John Randolph was a lineal de- 
scendant of this noble woman, and was wont to 
pride himself upon the honor of his descent. 
Pocahontas died in the twenty-second year of 
her age.”—Sketches of Virginia. 


THE CHIEFTAINS DAUGHTER. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 

Upon the barren sand, 
A single captive stood, 

Around him came with bow and brand, 
The red-men of the wood. 

Like him of old his doom he hears, 
Rock-bound on ocean’s rim: 

The chieftain’s daughter knelt in tears, 
And breathed a prayer for him. 


Above his head in air, 
The savage war-club swung, 
The frantic girl, in wild despair, 
Her arms about him flung. 
Then shook the warriors of the shade, 
Like leaves on aspen limb, 
Subdued by that heroic maid 
Who breathed a prayer for him. 


“ Unbind him!” gasped the chief, 
“ Obey your king’s decree !” 

He kissed away her tears of grief, 
And set the captive free. 

*Tis ever thus, when in life’s storm, 
Hope’s star to man‘grows dim, 

An angel kneels in woman’s form, 
And breathes a prayer for him. 


Sabbath School. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 
By a Teacher. 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor de- 


vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, 
whither thou goest.”—Eccles. ix. 10. 

















This truth was solemnly impressed on my 
mind by hearing of the death of little Helen 
Walker. A few weeks ago she was brought 
under my notice, by hearing that some one 
connected with her family was buried that day ; 
and I supposed she was sent to school to be out 
of the way. But she came the next Sunday, 
and the next, and attached herself to me; and 
one afternoon met me, as I was going, and 
putting her little hand within mine, turned 
back, and we went together. I said to her, 
“ Are you come to meet me?” and felt much 
pleased with the affection the little creature 
showed. After the duties of the school were 
over, she walked up home with me, refusing to 
go with her sister. She did not prattle to me 
then, which I much regret, from what I have 
since heard. I gave her an apple, and she 
went home very willingly. I can fancy her 
trudging along, her intelligent countenance 
beaming with joy at the sight of her apple. 

I began to teach her the Lord’s prayer and 
the alphabet. Upon asking her what stood for 
pudding ? she would point to P. When the 
children sang, she would join them; and it is 
very remarkable the last Sunday she was there, 
the hymn chosen was that beautiful one, “O 
that will be joyful, when we meet to part no 
more.” I did not then think she knew the 
words, but could hear her voice even when the 
others had ceased singing; for I remember 
smiling at the little innocent. 





‘might be spared. The royal savage rejected 


She told me her name was Helen Walker, 


and that her mother’s name was Elizabeth. 
She was very pretty and extremely like a little 
niece of mine in Derbyshire. The child seem- 
ed poorly, and I nursed her during the young 
man’s address to the children, after the les- 
sons were concluded. She told me, “she 
threw up in the morning,” and went asleep on 
my lap. JIasked her sister if she usually had 
a sleep in the day, who said no. 

Last Sunday I missed her, and heard she 
was ill. Not being well myself, I did not go 
to see her; and to-day (Sunday) was much 
shocked to hear she was dead and buried. 
Dear little lamb, she is gone to him who died 
to redeem her, who always showed his love for 
children when upon earth, and who has said, 
that “in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
She is early taken away from the evil to come. 
Her sudden removal should teach us anxiously 
to improve every opportunity afforded us of in- 
structing the children in the schools, not know- 
ing which may be the last. 

Since the death of my little favorite, I have 
called upon her mother, who told me her name 
was Eleanor, and that she was two years and 
ten months old. She much regrets her loss; 
and I found it a difficult matter to offer conso- 
lation. But I said to her, “ You would not 
wish her back again in this world of sin and 
sorrow.” I learned thatthis beloved child had 
been a little missionary from the infant school 
to her mother, the latter telling me, “ She knew 
more from her than she ever knew before. 
That she would sing about Jesus raising the 
widow’s son, saying, ‘ Young man, I say arise,’ 
and ‘Holy children when they die, go to that 
world above.’” 

This interview, whilst it made me regret not 
having known the child sooner, confirmed my 
opinion of the good being done in National, In- 
fant and Sunday schools, where “ out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise.” Especially in such districts as 
ours, where the parents had not the opportuni- 
ty of instruction afforded them, and may, with 
the blessing of God, be taught by their chil- 
dren. 

I well remember the pleasure it gave my fa- 
ther to attend the examination of St. Mary’s 
schools on Good Friday. He would say, 
“There was nothing like this when I was 
young. How improving such opportunities 
are?” One of our late bishops told us we 
must not expect too much from the children ; 
who, he feared, in too many cases had bad ex- 
amples set them at home. Now is the seed- 


Now Mr. P. was in the habit of working in his 
garden, and had often called to Henry to bring 
him the hoe. Major being present, hearing 
the words, and seeing Henry always bring the 
hoe, learned to associate these sounds and that 
implement together, just as a child does when 
first learning the names of objects. Why 
should not the dog learn the word hoe as well 
as his ownname, Major? 

One would think this animal had as much 
care for his master’s health as a dutiful wife ; 
for if he steps into the street without his hat, 
Major is sure to follow him with it, if within 
his reach. 

One more instance of his sagacity I will re- 
late, to show that his intelligence may be turn- 
ed to good account. One summer afternoon, 
Mr. P. with his children and the dog, took a 
ramble in the woods. Little Florence carried 
in her hand a whalebone cane, to which she 
was much attached, and by means of which 
Major would sometimes, ia his playfulness, pull 
her up the hills. After a walk of several hours, 
just at dark, they reached home, and then for 
for the first time Florence missed her cane. 
The gentleman called Major, laid his hand 
upon his own cane, and then upon the little 
girl, and sent him off. In a short time back 
came the faithful dog with the cane. 

These facts may suggest to the children who 
may read them, that if the dog is so intelligent, 
he is worthy at all times of kind, I had almost 
said of respectful treatment. To the owners 
of dogs may it suggest that the animal is suffi- 
ciently intelligent to be taught good manners. 
When I go to a house and am met without by 
asurly, barking dog, I cannot feel quite sure 
of a cordial welcome within. The old saying, 
“ Love me, love my dog,” may be taken in more 
senses than one. The dog is not beyond the 
influence of the example of those who ought 
to be his betters, and to some extent, may be 
known by the company he keeps. 

[Corr. of the Cong. Journal. 


—— Gditorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. VIII. 
ROBERT MOFFAT. 

It cannot be denied that missionaries are 
among the most noble and self-sacrificing of 
men; for they leave all the comforts and _privi- 
leges of their native land, and go to wild sav- 

















time; may an abundant harvest he produced, 
to the praise and glory of God. Amen. 
[Ch. Eng. Mag. 











A DOG IN PARTICULAR. 


Most children are fond of dogs, and well 
they may be, for the dog has always been the 
faithful friend of children. 

Ihave thought our young readers, and per- 
haps some of the older ones, might be as much 
interested as I ina certain knowing dog who 
lived in this city, (Norwich, Conn.) He isa 
fine St. Bernard, and his name is Major. I 
was led to seek his acquaintance by seeing him 
frequently pass in the street with a basket and 
various other articles in his mouth, making his 
way to his master’s house about two miles 
from town. At such times he is a pattern for 
all little boys and girls who may have been 
sent on errands; for although a very good na- 
tured, obliging dog, he resists all invitations 
both from other dogs and children to play by 
the way. If you ask him to “stop just a mi- 
nute,” he does nothing more than turn his head, 
and look in your face with a very sober coun- 
tenance, and trots strait on, as if he would say, 
“mind your own business, and I’ll mind mine.” 

The owner of this dog told me the other 
day that one morning while at work in his gar- 
den, wishing for his hoe, he called to his little 
boy and said, “Henry, bring me the hoe.” 
The lad, not hearing at once, the father called 
again, still louder, “ Henry, bring me the hoe.” 
Major, who was present, immediately started 
off, and shortly came back with the hoe in his 
mouth. Now this is rather a tough story, you 
will say, but it is true, nevertheless, and may 
be explained in the followieg manner. 








Dogs have sharp ears, and good memories. 


age tribes, in unhealthy climates, among idol- 
aters, or stupid barbarians ; they endure every 
privation, encounter every peril that can be- 
fal human beings, and do all this cheerfully, 
as being their duty to their divine Master. 
No warrior ever displayed so much real cour- 
age and heroism, as have some of our Chris- 
tian missionaries, 

In the year 1817, two young men were at 
the same time accepted by the London Mis- 
sionary Society, to prosecute the work of mis- 
sions. Their names were Robert Moffat and 
John Williams; and both became subse- 
quently eminent in the highest degree, for 
Christian zeal, heroism and success, although 
the sphere of their respective labors was very 
different. 

Moffat was sent to South Africa, where the 
Hottentots, Bushmen and other debased varie- 
ties of the human race reside. His great diffi- 
culty with these ignorant savages, was not that 
they were given up to the worship of idols, but 
that they were destitute of any worship at all, 
and had not the slightest idea of a Supreme 
Being. ‘To arouse from their gross stupidity, 
beings so little removed from the beasts that 
perish, was indeed a most difficult task. Be- 
sides this, they had no written language, and 
their speech was extremely difficult to ac- 
quire, as it consisted of a clicking sound, which 


was very confusing to the ear. So, this mis- 


sionary not only had the labor of learning to 
speak this difficult language, but was obliged 
to put its awkward sounds into written forms, 
before he could translate any tracts, or portions 
of the Bible for them to read. They were also 
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very suspicious, and after his most powerful 
and faithful appeals, would give the discoura- 
ging reply, “All lies.” 

These obstacles would have been sufficient- 
ly painful, had the country been all that could 
be desired; but when we remember that it 
was extremely barren, that the heat was in- 
tense, and that there was great danger from 
wild beasts, it is plain that no ordinary man 
could endure such a trial. Some idea may be 
gathered of the distresses and dangers the in- 
trepid Moffat was often subjected to, from the 
following statement, in his own graphic lan- 
guage, of his suffering from thirst on one of 
his journeys. 

“We continued our slow and silent march 
for hours, The tongue cleaving to the roof 
of the mouth from thirst, made conversation ex- 
tremely difficult. At last we reached the long 
wished for waterfall, so named, because, when 
it rains, water sometimes falls through in small 
quantities ; but it was too late to ascend the 
hill. We bowed the knee to Him who had 
mercifully preserved us, and laid our heads on 
our saddles. The last sound we heard to 
soothe us, was the distant roar of the lion; but 
we were too much exhausted to feel anything 
like fear. * * When we awoke, we were 
speechless with thirst, our eyes inflamed, and 
our whole frames burning like a coal. My 
companion directed me to a projecting rock, 
near the top of the hill, where, if there were 
water at all, it would be found. I ascended 
the rugged height to the spot where water once 
was, but found it as dry as the sandy plain be- 
neath. I stood a few moments, stretching my 
languid eyes to see if there was any appear- 
ance of the horses—but saw nothing; turning 
to descend, I happened to cough, and was in- 
stantly surrounded by almost a hundred 
baboons, some of gigantic size. They grunt- 
ed, grinned, and sprang from stone to stone, 
protruding their mouths, and drawing back the 
skin of their foreheads, threatening an instant 
attack. I kept parrying them with my gun 
which was loaded; but I knew their character 
and disposition too well to fire, for if Ihad 
wounded one of them, I should have beenskinn- 
edin five minutes. I would have given any 
thing to be at the bottom of the hill again. 
Some came so near, as even to touch my hat 
while passing projecting rocks. It was some 
time before I reached the plain, when they ap- 
peared to hold a noisy council, either on what 
they had done, or intended doing. Levelling 
my piece at two that seemed mest fierce, as I 
was about to pull the trigger, the thought oc- 
curred, ‘I have escaped, let me be thankful; 
therefore I left them uninjured, perhaps with 
the gratification of having given me a fright.” 

Such were the hardships which this intrepid 
and devoted man was obliged frequently to un- 
dergo. At length, however, after many years 
of tribulation, he was privileged to see good 
results. A savage chief became converted to 
Christianity, and from that time the Divine in- 
fluence spread among the people, and the im- 
provements of social life rapidly increased. 
Mr. Moffatt went to England in 1841, to pub- 
lish an account of his mission, and then re- 
turned to labor again among the people of his 
care. Speaking of himself, he says, “I feel 
that my work in England is now done, and that 
the spirit of the stranger and the pilgrim is 
stealing powerfully over me. I Jong once 
more to brave the mighty ocean; and eagerly 
anticipate the hour when I shall again reach 
the shores of my adopted country, and appear 
in the midst of the sons of the wilderness,” 
Is not this man worthy to be called in the best 


sense of the word, a hero ? N. W.B. 


MR. WHIPPLE’S EXHIBITION 
ROOM. 


A friend from the Country, wishing to see 
the sights (or lions as they are sometimes call- 
ed) of the City, was invited to see the Daguer- 
rotype Groups in Mr. Whipple’s Exhibition 
Room. The room is large and airy, filled on 
all sides with Likenesses. 

The first group we looked at, was that of 
Governor Briggs, Lt. Gov. Reed, Secretary 
Bigelow, and the Executive Council, a very re- 
spectable collection of gentlemen. 

The next was that of the Pastors of the Fed- 
eral Street, (now Rowe Street) Baptist Church. 
A singularity about this Group is, that at the 
late Baptist Convention in Boston, all the Pas- 
tors that Church ever had, (five in number) were 
present, in health. The Church invited them 
to a Levee in their Conference Room, after 
which they were invited to go, together, to 
have a Daguerrotype Group taken; and a very 
handsome one it is, tastefully arranged, and 
affectionately associated together. 

The next is Mayor Quincy and the Aldermen 
of Boston—the countenances are familiar to al- 
most every Bostonian. 

The Managers of the Mechanic’s Fair of 
1847, isalarge group. Itmust have takensome 
effort of those respectable old gentlemen to go 
up four pair of stairs, and sit together for that 
purpose ; but Mechanics are not lazy men. 

The first City Officers of Roxbury were here 
also, it appears, to be perpetuated. We are 
glad to see our young sister City so respecta- 
bly represented. 

Here is a Group of young Ladies—it is a 
Bible Class, with their ‘Teacher, (who is Mr. 
Whipple’s female assistant)—they are from 
14 to 18 years of age. We hope they will so 
study the Holy Scriptures, as to all meet in 
Heaven at last. 

There are also a number of private Family 
Groups. 

Among the multitude of individual Likeness- 
es, we recognized Rev. Dr. Anderson, Rev. 
Mr. Kirk, Rev. Dr. Pierce, Rev. Mr. Bullard, 
and another, whose loving heart and enlarged 
benevolence will long be remembered in Bos- 
ton--George Homer—who to name is to cause 
many a tear of regret to start, that so good a 
man should be taken from us; but “ blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

Mr. Whipple’s Room is always open, and as 
it is a gratuitous Exhibition, we are surprised 
there are no more visitors. 


From the Boston Christian Observer. 
AFFECTION’S TRIBUTE. 


[By @ sojourner in a far-off land, on receiving a 
Daguerrotype Family yom after long ab- 
sence from the parental roof.] 


Welcome, a kind and hearty welcome, to thee, 
dear friends, 

Though it is not thy much loved forms that 
meet my gaze, 

Still, when 1 look upon thy well remembered 
features, 

As pictured by the artist’s skill upon the pol- 
ished plate ; 

I = almost imagine that thou indeed wert 

ere, 

To greet thy Son and Brother, with a Father's, 

Mother’s, Brother’s love. 


Welcome, to thee, dear Father, a heartfelt wel- 
come’s thine, 

Though months have passed, since I gazed upon 
thy brow, 

Each well remembered feature is engraven on! 
my heart, 

Where it ever shall be found, while life and: 
sense remain, 

Though months, perhaps years, may pass, ere: 
we meet again, 

Thy Son will ne’er forget, how much he owes. 

















to a Father’s care. 





Welcome, welcome, Mother, in imagination oft | are poor, you will be respected—a great deal 


I’ve seen thee, 

Thy eye beaming with a Mother’s love upon 
the wandering son, 

Thy heart beating, as a mother’s only can, when 
thinking of her absent one, 

Though years should elapse ere we meet again, 
dear mother, 

Thy son will remember always, that he is ever 
followed 

By a mother’s love, a mother’s prayers, a moth- 
er’s tears. 


Welcome, brother, receive a brother’s hearty 
welcome. 

When I look upon thy youthful features, as I 
do now, 

I almost wish thou indeed wert here, that I 
might greet thee, 

With a brother’s love, and clasp thee to a broth- 
er’s heart, 

But no, thy smooth and placid brow, thy face 
so fair, 

Tell me thou art still too young to leave a moth- 
er’s care. 


Welcome, Father, Mother, Brother, thrice wel- 
come. 

He alone who has felt a parent’s and a brother’s 
love, 

Can tell the feelings of a son, when long absent 
from his home, . 

He gazes upon the family circle, and in im- 
agination greets, 

AsI do now, a much loved Father, Mother, 


Brother, ; 
Farewell, Father, Mother, Brother,—till again 
we meet, farewell. E. 


San Francisco, California, Oct. 1850. 





THE BROKEN DRUM. 

A letter from a friend in London, speaking 
of the Crystal Palace, says :—“ There is “lots” 
in the Crystal Palace that might be written 
about to please children. I wish you could 
see a bit of statuary, of a child and its broken 
drum—it is inimitable. The little fellow has 
stoven its head in—there he lies, half in sorrow, 
half in anger, crying most bitterly at his mis- 
fortune—it is unequal as a work of art, and al- 
ways has a crowd about it.” 





LETTER T0 THE EDITOR. 


Lee, Ms. May 5, 1851. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar for the Youth’s Companion. I 
think it is avery nice paper for children, and 
I like it better and better the more I read it. 
I remain your subscriber, Geo. B. Frre. 





Varicty. 








THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 


Cares cannot come into the dream-land where 
I live. They sink with the dying street-noise, 
and vanish with the embers of my fire. Even 
Ambition, with its hot and shifting flame, is all 
one out. The heart, in the dimness of the 
fading fire-glow, is all itself. The memory of 
what good things have come over it in the 
troubled youth-lite, bear it up; and hope and 
faith beariton. There is no extravagant pulse 
flow; there is no mad fever of the brain; but 
only the soul, forgetting—for once—all, save 
its destinies, and its capacities for good. And 
it mounts higher and higher on these wings of 
thought ; and hope burns stronger and strong- 
er out of the ashes of decaying life, until the 
sharp edge of the grave seems but a foot-scra- 
per at the wicket of Elysium.—Reveries of a 
Bachelor. 


——— 


THE POOR BOY. 


Don’t be ashamed, my lad, if you havea 
patch on your elbow. It is no mark of dis- 
grace. It speaks well for your industrious 
mother. For our part, we would rather see 
adozen patches on your jacket, than hear one 
profane or vulgar word escape from your lips. 
No good boy will shun you, because you can- 
not dress as well as yourcompanions ; and if a 
boy sometimes laughs at your appearance, say 
nothing,my good lad, but work on. We know 


{ many a rich and good man, my boy ; and if you 


| long from the tip of its tail to its head. 





more than if you were the son of a rich man 
and addicted to bad habits.— Olive Branch. 


——@ 


THE MODEL HUSBAND. 


Mrs. Smith has company to dinner, and 
there are not strawberries enough, and she 
looks at Mr. Smith with a sweet smile, and of- 
fers to help him, (at the same time kicking 
him gently with her slipper under the table) he 
always replies, “No, 1 thank you, dear, they 
don’t agree with me.” [We think ifthe hus. 
band had got another box of strawberries, it 
would have been better, as it would have saved 
the kick and the fib.] 


a 


CALIFORNIA LION. 


We gave some time since, an account of the 
capture of one of these ferocious animals at 
Nicolaus. It was caught in a trap, and after- 
wards strongly secured in a cage. The ani- 
mal was brought down to our city yesterday, 
on board of the Gov. Dana. The longer it is 
confined, the more ferocious it seems to be- 
come. It has a small head, and a long smooth 
tail. It is about three feet high, and nine feet 
It is 
exceedingly powerful, and is armed with very 
huge claws, pieces from which it frequently 
strikes off when it makes a dask against the 
bars ofits cage. We understand that it is an 
animal very seldom to be found in California, 
and resembles somewhat the South American 
lioness.—Placer Times. 

—~—>——_ 

Dexicate Dentat.—Lord Albemarle was 
the lover of M’lle Grancher. As they were 
walking together one evening, he perceived 
her eyes fixed on a star, and said to her, “ Do 
not look at it, my dear; I cannot give it you.” 
“ Never,” says Marmontel, “did love express 
itself more delicately.” 

a 


Lenp mE a Suitiine.—* Mister, lend me a 
shillin’,” said a boy to a wealthy man yester- 
day, as the latter was stepping into his carriage. 
“What claim have you on me, my son?” 
“Cause,” was the rejoinder, “ you used to sell 
my dad apples when you was a boy.” The 
shilling came out enlarged to a half dollar. 
This is a literal circumstance. 











ORIGINAL. 
THE WRECK. 
“All Hands Lost.” 
*T was winter’s night, the seas dashed high, 
And roared the winds along the sky ; 
Wild roll’d the billows o’er the main, 
And fiercely fell the pouring rain ; 
Wild ’round the wreck the torrents fell, 
And billows sound her latest knell ; 
With palest cheeks and wildest prayer, 
With terror, dread and dark despair, 
Above the wild tempestuous gale, 
Ascends her inmates’ loud, long wail. 
“ Death!” said the youth, “and must I die, 
What! one so fair,so gay as I? 
Give up my joy, and all alone ?”»— 
—The wave swept by and he was gone. 
“ My money !” cried the miser old, 
And stretched his hand to save his gold. 
But as he spoke, the mighty sea 
Roll’d fiercely by—and where was he ? 
“My pleasure,” shrieked the youthful bride, 
“ My joys ”—and with one gasp, she died. 
But see where yonder gentle child, 
With voice unmoved, and features wild, 
While billows roar and hurry by, 
Looks up to Heaven with prayerful eye. 
He lisps one name, he breathes one word, 
He gently whispers, “ Father! Lord !” 
On rushed the fierce advancing tide, 
He saw it, watched it, smiled, and died. 
Leret. 
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